THE GREAT TUDORS
relatives was hardly of a nature to provoke intimacy; it was
rather a businesslike and unrespectful affection. He
settled his relations in a moderate station and paid the
expenses involved. For instance, there was a bill of some
pounds to be met which his sister Mrs. Wellyfed had owed to
her maltster. He could deal proudly with his dependent
clan, but could hardly expect support from them. Like all
the bourgeois ministers who were in time to serve the
monarchies, he stood inevitably in isolation drawn from his
own class by the very intimacy of his State service.
In his earlier years he had made efforts and had taken
part in that formal hunting which gave consistency to the
routine of the courtier's country life. But he was now grown
elderly for such exertion, and he no longer needed proof that
the gentry who paid the interest on his loans were also
prepared to entertain him. His earldom placed him far
beyond such questionings. The high title of Essex with its
half-royal associations had passed from Mandeville to Bohun
and Bourchier: the great chamberlainship also had des-
cended through equally exalted generations. Both had
come recently to Thomas Cromwell. With his acute
perception of all worldly values each aspect of these advant-
ages stood out clearly, painfully clear, since it was so doubt-
ful if he could hold them. Everything depended on his
ability to ride out the storm without assistance.
The French Ambassador de Marillac summed up accur-
ately this stage of the last conflict. " Cromwell/' he wrote
on April 24 to Paris, " is in as much credit with his master
as ever he was, from which he was near being shaken by the
Bishop of Winchester and others." In these French des-
patches a fair description, is given of how he was dogged by
his enemies, especially his ecclesiastical enemies. If only he
could leave churchrnanship behind and concentrate on pure
politics it must have seemed that he might yet save himself.
He had been to Parliament in his new robes, the crimson
velvet furred with miniver of his earldom, that symbol of a
future security; but a constant straining political effort paid
for this magnificence. On April 31 he was due at a Chapter
of the Garter, where it was his duty as Earl of Essex to offer
up the banner of the Earl of Shrewsbury, just deceased.
This was perhaps his line of safety, if he could have become
securely the great lay lord and shake off the religious aspect
of his work, the vicegerency in spirituals and all that it
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